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The resurgence of Nazism in Germany is, of course, 
accompanied by a resurgence of anti-Nazism. In this 
connection our German-language newsletter (/nternationale 
Revolution, N. 3) has published the following article. 


Once again the war cry of the knight of democracy against 
the fascist dragon resounds in Germany. All “true 
democrats”—and who isn’t?—peace friends and Maoists, the 
SDS (leftist students) and the “resurrected” DKP (German 
CP), all call for the holy war against the rebirth of Nazism. 
Barely 25 years after the Second World War, after the so- 
called final victory of democracy over fascism, we find 
ourselves as smart as before. 


Looking at things only superficially, one would be inclined to 
pity poor Saint George: he may cut the dragon’s head off 
one after the other, but he is always chasing new ones; one 
would think that the devil had something to do with it! And 
in fact, all the attempts of the democrats to explain fascism 
are reduced to exorcisms: vade retro satanas! Let those who 
believe in the evil demon be _ satisfied with such 
explanations and point their pen at him too. For our part we 
want to explain here briefly the following Marxist theses: 


e Fascism is not a “relapse” into pre-democratic forms, or 
“madness”, but a necessary tendency of capitalist 
society. 


e Therefore there is no struggle against fascism outside 
the struggle for the destruction of capitalism by 
revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat. 


e For every call to defend democracy, every attempt to 
fight fascism in the name of democracy, every alliance 
of the proletariat with “democratic” parties and classes, 
leads to the destruction of the proletarian movement 
and opens the way for fascism. 


We have not discovered these theses today. The Marxist Left, 
which led the Communist Party of Italy at the beginning of 
the 1920s, and then fought against the degeneration of the 
Communist International, put them forward from the first 
appearance of fascism, and the experience of half a century 
has only confirmed them. 


For the democrat, the hallmark of fascism is that it openly 
exercises “illegal” violence and abolishes democratic rights 
and freedoms. And the democrat laments desperately. For 
us, not only is this not a cause for tears, but it is by no 
means enough to characterize fascism. We have always 
denied that class struggle can be regulated (like a football 
match) by a “legality” placed above it. We have always 
affirmed that the proletariat cannot “democratically” 
conquer power; that the most democratic constitution 
protects the capitalist relations of production; that 
democracy is only a masked dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, 
when it does not apply it—and how many times has it not 
done so—to drown the workers’ movement in blood. To 
refuse violence, to call for legality and democracy is to 
renounce revolution once and for all! On the contrary, we 
rejoice when the bourgeoisie is forced to take off the velvet 
glove of democracy and show its iron fist to the workers, 
thereby proving to them that there is no right above the 


classes, that the law simply reflects the balance of power 
between the classes. 


For us, the characteristic of fascism is quite different. We 
recognized in it the double attempt, firstly to overcome the 
oppositions within the bourgeoisie itself, and secondly to 
take away all independence from the workers’ movement. 


Democracy was the political form that allowed the interests 
of the various bourgeois strata to express and defend 
themselves. At the time of the so-called “peaceful” spread of 
capitalism throughout the world (1870-1900 and later) this 
form could predominate in the powerful bourgeois states; at 
that time the bourgeoisie could also tolerate an independent 
workers movement, because it was able to satisfy some of 
the immediate demands of the workers. It even had the 
possibility of corrupting the workers through economic 
concessions, diverting them from the revolutionary struggle 
and converting their organizations to reformism. 


In the age of imperialism, things become more difficult. 
Imperialism pushes not only for the concentration of capital, 
but also for the exasperation of all the contradictions of 
Capitalist society. The bourgeoisie must try to master these 
contradictions. This means that the interests of the 
“individual” capitalist, those of the company or of such-and- 
such a layer, must bow to the general interest of national 
(and sometimes international) capital. Representing and 
managing this general interest, the state must become 
increasingly centralized, and even legislative power can no 
longer be entrusted to the free debate of the parliamentary 
spokesmen of the various bourgeois interests, but falls 
almost directly into the hands of the agents of big capital, 
which is forced to “administer” the whole of capital. 


Likewise, the bourgeoisie can no longer tolerate an 
autonomous workers’ movement. This in no way means that 
it does not want any workers’ organization (as in its 
revolutionary phase), but that it tries to remove any political 
class character from these organizations, to transform them 
into corporate unions and to integrate them into the state 
administration. 


In short, the bourgeoisie tries to prevent class struggle, to 
organize its society unitarily and to “administer” it 
supposedly in the “interest of all”. Of course, this attempt is 
doomed to failure, or more exactly, it can only succeed for a 
while. For the “free play” of the laws of capitalist production, 
which then progresses according to (apparently!) exclusively 
“technical” criteria, reproduces the _ contradictions of 
capitalism on an even larger scale and inevitably leads to 
new crises in society. This is why fascism is from the outset 
nationalist and warlike: the bourgeoisie can only solve crises 
by war, and then start a new cycle again. 


It is quite obvious that this necessary and general tendency 
of capitalism is not realized in a rectilinear and uniform way, 
but that the forms and speed of this development are 
determined by the particular conditions of this or that 
country. After the first imperialist war, it showed itself first in 
the weakest capitalist countries, Italy and then Germany. In 
these countries, the bourgeoisie had succeeded, thanks to 
social democracy, in repelling the first revolutionary 
onslaught, but on the one hand the proletariat was still 
threatening, and on the other hand these bourgeoisies had 
the greatest difficulty in getting their economies back on 
track. It was there that the need to unify all bourgeois 
classes and strata, both against the proletariat and in order 
to organize the capitalist economy, first appeared. One of 
the weakest bourgeoisies, that of Italy, showed the way to 
the others. It is also in Italy, much more than in Germany, 


that fascism used the most naked violence, because the 
proletarian movement was still powerful and could only be 
broken by force, whereas in 1933 it was already in full 
decomposition. 


It was a great mistake of the Communist International to call 
fascism “reactionary”. Of course it was reactionary, but only 
in relation to proletarian revolution: it was the finished form 
of bourgeois counterrevolution and at the same time 
bourgeois progress. This became clearest after the Second 
Imperialist War: the “democratic” nations defeated the 
“fascist” nations, but fascism defeated democracy and, more 
or less quickly, all countries became fascised. We had 
foreseen this development and do not let ourselves be 
disturbed by the “peaceful” forms of this fascisation: in 
1922-24 in Italy it took street fighting (with “regular” state 
forces and sometimes naval artillery) to break the workers’ 
strength; in Germany, after ‘33, it took police terror and 
concentration camps to intimidate and subdue them; but 
after ‘36, the Cl was already so rotten that the French 
“Communist” Party took it upon itself to subject the workers 
to the interest of the Fatherland and to prepare them for the 
Sacred union; let’s not speak of England and the United 
States. Why on earth would the bourgeoisie beat up workers 
who voluntarily adhere to its interests? 


The degree of open violence depends only on the capacity of 
resistance of the workers; what interests us more here is the 
content of fascism, and after the war it was clearly revealed 
everywhere: the concentration of capital and at the same 
time of political power, and the integration of the 
proletarians into the “people”, into national unity. A 
characteristic fact is that the evolution of the trade unions 
(in France, for example) tends to make them resemble more 
and more the “syndicates” according to Mussolini: trade 
unions that accept the capitalist mode of production as 


given once and for all, defend the interests of the enterprise 
and of the nation, and, in the best of cases, limit themselves 
to defending the particular interests of their categories as 
“participants” in factory and national production. 


But it is not only the proletarians who are oppressed by 
capital, the middle classes also suffer from the 
totalitarianism of big capital. In the post-war period this 
pressure was still weak, because the general reconstruction 
provided outlets for all products. But with the first signs of 
the future saturation of the world market, with the tremors 
that herald the crisis, international competition becomes 
exasperated and each nation is forced to “rationalize” its 
production, to lower the price of production, and this not 
only on the backs of the proletariat but also of the petty- 
bourgeois and petty-capitalists. The example of France is 
particularly typical: the old “usurer” capitalism is forced to 
modernize and, for example, had to eliminate some 800,000 
people from agriculture; it also carries out a great offensive 
against small trade (see strikes and demonstrations by 
shopkeepers) and the _ state openly favors’ industrial 
concentration to make French production competitive. This 
“modernization” naturally arouses the resistance of the 
petty-bourgeoisie, a resistance all the stronger as no 
proletarian offensive threatens the bases of capitalism. The 
history of Gaullism, which only partially achieved its 
objectives, shows how difficult it is for the bourgeoisie to 
achieve its unity in the absence of an acute class struggle. 


In Germany, after the liquidation of every’ workers’ 
movement, the military suppression and devastation of the 
war allowed the bourgeoisie to achieve “peacefully” and 
“democratically” this unity: all classes submitted to the 
demands of the reconstruction of German capitalism. But 
the capitalist miracles did not last. Bailed out with American 
capital, fattened by the peaceful exploitation of the workers 


it attracted from everywhere, German capitalism (which 
Lenin cited as early as 1916 as a model of concentration) is 
today already so fat that it is suffocating within its borders, 
all the more so as international competition tends to shrink 
them (one of the reasons for the occupation of 
Czechoslovakia by the Russians in August ’68 was precisely 
the need to prohibit this hunting ground for German 
capital). Thus, as it is in order, not of “things” but of the 
bourgeois economy, capitalist expansion leads to capitalist 
crisis which puts an end to social and international peace. 
The classes are once again in turmoil and the nations are 
beginning to clash: “peaceful” fascism, the “democratic 
miracle” has had its day, and its legitimate son, brutal and 
bellicose fascism, is already showing its face. The NPD (neo- 
Nazi party), for example, is both an expression of the 
objective expansionist force of German capital and an 
attempt to overcome the crisis and social conflicts in sight. 


From the above, it is obvious that there is no point in 
“deploring” this development. Findings of this kind: 


“The conduct and words of the leaders and speakers of the 
NPD... have proven that a militaristic, National Socialist and 
generally undemocratic (!!!) mentality reigns in this party.” 
(7th National Congress of the DGB, the German trade union 
confederation) 


Statements like: 


“We must prevent a further development in Germany that 
led to the catastrophes of 1918 and 1945.” (The president of 
the DGB in Baden-Wurttemberg) 


are aS inoperative today as they were yesterday. Their only 
effective result is to maintain the illusion that men could 
“freely choose” between democracy and fascism, between 


peaceful and brutal exploitation, or between peace and war. 
Behind all these phrases is the old miserable dream of the 
petty bourgeois, so naively formulated by the German peace 
movement, the DFU (“Deutsche Friedensunion”) (“In a 
peaceful and democratic Germany all citizens can live at 
ease and be satisfied with the fruits of our peaceful work”), 
the dream of the peaceful coexistence of classes and states, 
the dream of a capitalism without contradictions. 


But this is not just a childish dream. This ideology is opium 
that is administered to the proletariat, with all the more 
haste and insistence, that the harsh reality threatens to 
open its eyes and make its class positions accessible again. 


One cannot “choose” between democracy and fascism (i.e. 
between the veiled dictatorship and the open dictatorship of 
capital), nor between peace and war. As long as it Survives, 
capitalism follows its path, with its cycles of productive and 
destructive orgies, drinking sometimes the sweat and 
sometimes the blood of the proletarians. The real choice 
facing humanity is: dictatorship of capital or dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Only the communist revolution, the 
destruction of the bourgeois state, and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat can break the yoke of capital, shatter the 
laws of its economy and deliver humanity from _ its 
“prehistoric” sufferings. 


We don’t show our heads and we don’t tell the workers any 
jokes: we know that the communist revolution is not for 
tomorrow morning. Not that the proletarians wouldn’t have 
the strength to do it! But because this revolution is only 
possible if they have their class consciousness and their 
class organization. These have been destroyed by the 
counter-revolution, and not so much with truncheons and 
guns as with democratic ideology. The enemy who openly 
presents himself as such is much easier to fight than the 


devious democrat who dilutes the clear consciousness of 
class antagonisms into the unity of the people; than the 
liberal petty-bourgeois who demands the proletariat to unite 
with him against big capital and at the same time applies 
himself to undermine all proletarian class politics in order to 
finally, since “there is no other way”, convert to fascism. The 
result of the false tactics of the Cl has confirmed our 
position: these “friends”—these are the most dangerous. 


The real struggle against fascism is the struggle for the 
reconstitution of the class movement of the proletariat, with 
its class programme and class organization, the communist 
party. Some think that this will take too much time: fascism 
is there, they say, let’s quickly unite all the “good wills” 
against it. These people are, in reality, only defenders of 
capitalism. 


The obstinate defense of communist positions; the patient 
reintroduction of these positions into the working class; the 
daily link established between the partial struggles and the 
historical objective of the proletariat; the relentless struggle 
against democratism and _ pacifism, these are the 
fundamental conditions of the class reawakening of the 
proletariat. It will take as long as it takes, but it is the 
shortest way, the only way! Today, a struggle “for 
democracy” has no value. This struggle made sense when it 
was a question of breaking pre-capitalist relations and 
structures through democracy. But now it’s about breaking 
capitalism: only the dictatorship of the proletariat can do 
that! 


Source: “Internationale Revolution”, Nr3, December 1969, 
p. 1-7. 


